helplessness, was devising ways and means to restore
strength and dignity to his country "undermining the
belief in the superiority of the White races."*

Frightened at the outburst of hostile feelings in
India, mid-Victorian Liberalism framed the Queen's
Proclamation of 1857 as a tempting bait of equality to
the Indian elements willing to be reconciled. But
soon, all means were taken to *break to the heart th$
promises they had uttered to the ear.'f Even Indians
trying to enter the I.C.S. were tricked out of it by
childish excuses or impossible age limits.J The
oriental title of Kaiser-i-Hind was assumed to impose
a badge of servitude and was considered 'a national
humiliation' by India.$ At the end of Lytton's regime
in 1885 the country bordered on a revolution.

Lord Ripon, a transparently honest man, was sent
to placate her. He tried to translate the broad spirit
of the Proclamation into action. But his efforts were
defied by Britishers in India, and decried by them in
Britain. The Ilbert Bill had to be withdrawn as a
result of Anglo-Indian agitation which wanted to pre-
serve their race superiority. The noblest of Britishers
xvhoever came to India thereupon resigned and left the
country a 'defeated, if not a disappointed man.'^f

In spite of these blows, the national genius was
recovering consciousness. In 1875 Dayanand founded
the Arya Samaj; in 1833 Banerjea convened a national
conference, and Hume appealed for an association for
the political organisation of India.
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